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BUILDERS 
OF DAMS 


)VER PHOTO: STEPPING HIGH 
iD WIDE, THESE WORKMEN ARE 
LPING BUILD GRAND COULEE 
M ACROSS COLUMBIA RIVER 


(See article on page 6) 
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HIS panorama view, from the rim of 

Black Canyon, shows the wild Colo- 
rado River held in check by 727-ft.-high 
Boulder Dam. (See article on pages 6 
and 7 of this issue. ) 
@® Numbers painted on photograph 
point out: (1) intake towers, on each 
side of dam, where water enters and 
flows down through tunnels inside the 


Boulder Dam 


Uncle Sam’s Mightiest 
Water Control Project 


canyon walls to the electric power plant 
(2). Excess water is released through 


" ss ibelmen 
outlet valve house (3) and diversion 
tunnel outlet (4). The highway (5) 
from Los Angeles crosses top of the 
dam and heads for Albuquerque. Cars 
can be seen in photo on the dam. 

@ The reservoir of water created by the 
dam stretches for 115 miles up the river. 
It is called Lake Mead, and is eight 
miles wide at some places. 
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THE WARS 
Aid for Finland 


The Finns and Russians appear to be 
lining up for a big battle near Salla, 
north of the Arctic Circle. The Russians 
have been sending fresh troops into the 
region to relieve those who have en- 
gaged in the fighting of the past few 
weeks, 

So far, the Russians have had no suc- 
cess in their attacks on the Finns in this 
bitter-cold region. The temperature 
there these past few weeks has been be- 
tween 25 and 43 degrees below zero. 
King Winter has been Finland’s best ally 
so tar. 


Norway and Sweden 


But other allies are now coming to 
Finland's aid. Finland’s neighbors, Nor- 
way and Sweden, are very eager to have 
Finland hold off the Russians. If Russia 
were to conquer Finland, Norway and 
Sweden would not feel very safe. Their 
independence would be endangered by 
Russian aggression (picking a quarrel 
with another nation in order to have an 
excuse for going to war against it). 

In both Sweden and Norway, volun- 
teers are joining the Finnish army. Rus- 
sia, hearing about this, protested to Swe- 
den and Norway. Russia said that it was 
not the neutral way to act. 

Norway and Sweden replied that they 
are not recruiting men to fight for Fin- 
land, But if volunteers want to go to 
Finland to fight of their own free will 
and accord, the governments of Norway 
and Sweden will not stop them. 


Sympathy for Finns 

All over the world there is sympathy 
for the Finns. Finland is a small country 
that has been attacked by a large one. 
People don't like the unfairness of a 
“big bully” attacking “little fellow.” 
Also, most of the people in the big na- 
tions of the world don't like Russia any- 
how. This is because these people are 
opposed to the Communist kind of gov- 
ernment which has been set up in Russia 
under the dictatorship of Joseph Stalin. 

In the United States, sympathy for 
Finland is especially strong. President 
Roosevelt makes no bones about his 
feelings. He wants Congress to give more 
aid to Finland. This would be done by 
lending Finland money with which she 
could buy materials from the U. S. 

Congress seems to be willing to lend 


Finland money to buy non-military mate- 
rials in this country. But there is an argu- 
ment in Congress over whether we 
should allow Finland to buy war mate- 
rials from us. 

At present, Finland is getting help 
of another kind from the people of the 
United States. This is money which is 
being collected by two groups—one the 
American Red Cross, and the other in 
charge of ex-President Hoover, who 
gained fame as a director of relief dur- 
ing the war of 1914-1918. 

So far, about $500,000 has been sent 
to Finland by the American Red Cross 
and Mr. Hoover's group. 


The Western War 


a “War of Nerves” 

The “western war” is as good a name 
as any to distinguish the Finland-Russia 
war from Germany’s war against Britain- 
France. 

In the western war, there was a new 
fear last week. Belgium and Holland 
mobilized their armies again (they did 
it once before, about three months ago). 
Belgium began evacuating (removing) 
people from towns and villages near the 
German border. ; 

Belgium and Holland put their armies 
on a war footing. This means that the 
armies were ordered to be ready for any 
emergency. 

The only emergency that might hap- 
pen would be a sudden invasion by Ger- 
many’s army into Holland or Belgium, or 
both. Though Germany has no quarrel 
with Holland or Belgium, these nations 
provide an easy route for a German 
army invasion into France. 

In 1914, the German army invaded 
France by marching through Belgium. 
Now, there is even more reason why the 
German army would want to use that 
route or a route through Holland. 


A Great Risk 


In 1914 there was no Maginot Line in 
France. This is the underground series 
of connected forts which France has 
built all along her German border. 

Germany would not want to risk the 
men and ammunition that would be re- 
quired in an effort to crack the Maginot 
Line. So, if Germany decides to go to 
“war in earnest” against France and 
Britain, the invasion into France would 
probably be made through Belgium and 
Holland (the Netherlands). 


Last week rumors spre ad through Eu- 
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Wirephoto, Pictures, Ine. 
DERRICK DOWN! This dramatic 
spot-news photograph shows the derrick 
of a gas well toppling over from the in- 
tense heat of a fire in the well. The well, 
located in Los Angeles, caught on fire 
when seeping gas was ignited by static 
electricity. The heat melted the base of 
the 125-foot metal tower. It hz appened 


last Sunday (Jan. 14th). 





rope that Germany was preparing for 
such an invasion. German government 
officials denied any such intentions. They 
said that Great Britain was spreading 
the rumors, just to scare Holland and 
Belgium. 

All this is part of the “war of nerves.” 
It is called this because of the many 
rumors, alarms, and troop movements— 
which make people fear that the war on 
land is about to start in earnest. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain of Great 
Britain added to the fears when he said 
that the quiet is only the calm before 
the storm. By this statement, the Prime 
Minister suggested that the land war 
may begin any day. 

One thing Britain and France fear 
more than anything else right now: 
that is, will Russia help Germany? Will 
Hitler (dictator of Germany) and Stalin 
(dictator of Russia) make another deal? 
Will they pool (join) their efforts in 
war against Britain-France and the 
Scandinavian nations (Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark) and Finland? 

Last Monday, Russia called all young 
men between the ages of 19 and 20 to 
army service. This may be only a bluff 
on Russia’s part, or it may mean that 
Russia is planning for a long war. 
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Anti-Lynching Bill 
Passed by the House 


According to the United States Con- 
stitution, no one may be punished for a 
crime until he has had a fair trial. In 
spite of this, mobs sometimes seize and 
kill men who have not been given a 
trial. They usually hang the victim. 

This mob action is called lynching. 
Most of the persons who are lynched in 
the United States are Negroes. Most of 
the lynchings take place in the South. 

In recent years, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed two bills which 
would have given the United States Gov- 
ernment the pewer to help stop lynch- 
ing. Both these bills were defeated in 
the Senate, Last week the House, by a 
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N. Y. Times chart 
THIS CHART shows that lynchings in 
the United States have become fewer and 
fewer as the years passed. 


vote of 251 to 132, passed a third bill. 
It was introduced by Representative 
Gavagan of New York. 

The Gavagan bill gives the U. S. Gov- 
ernment the power to punish local offi- 
cials who fail to resist lynching mobs. If 
a county or state official does not pro- 
tect a prisoner from a mob, the official 
will be fined. Also, the bill provides 
that the relatives of a lynching victim 
can sue the county where the lynching 
took place for as much as $10,000. 

Those who are in favor of the bill say 
that it will make local officials protect 
prisoners so that the prisoners can have 
a fair trial. 

Those who are against the bill say that 
lynching is a matter which must be left 
to the states and counties. They say it 
should not be taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government. They also point out 
that lynching is gradually disappearing. 
(See chart above. ) 

The Gavagan bill is now before the 
Senate. Southern Senators are opposed 
to the bill. They say that it is an “in- 
sult” to the South. They also say that 
Republiéan Senators are using the bill 
to embarrass the Southern Senators, all 
of whom are Democrats. 
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OCEAN LINERS 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
May Make it Possible 


The Queen Mary and the Normandie, 
world’s largest ships, in Duluth, Minne- 
sota! Do you think that this is an im- 
possible dream? Well, it’s a dream that 
may come true, and without the use of 
a Magic Carpet! 

The map above shows the northeast- 
ern part of the United States and the 
southeastern part of our neighbor, Can- 
ada. A broken line traces the water 
route from the Atlantic Ocean to Du- 
luth. Or, taking a different turn, to 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Let's board a boat (a small one) and 
follow it: From the Atlantic Ocean we 
enter the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to reach 
the St. Lawrence River. From here we 
go through Lake Ontario, the Welland 
Canal, Lake Erie, the Detroit River, 
Lake St. Clair (not shown), the St. Clair 
River, Lake Huron, St. Mary’s River, the 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Lake Superior, 
and end up at Duluth. Or if we prefer 
Chicago, we simply turn left after Lake 
Huron, and sail down Lake Michigan 
to the Windy City. 

Simple, isn’t it? But remember, we 
had to take a small boat. In a big ocean 
liner we could have got only as far as 
Quebec. After Quebec, there are shal- 
low places our big ship cannot pass. 


U. S.-Canada Co-operation 


Suppose we deepen the shallow places 
and make other improvements so that 
the ocean liner can go all the way? Then 
the United States would have a “fourth 
seacoast,” in addition to the Atlantic, the 
Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Duluth, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo and other cities would become 
ocean ports. Ocean ~~ would visit 
them, bringing trade and passengers. 

This is the plan for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The job would have to be done 
by the United States and Canada, work- 
ing together. It would cost $500,000,- 
000. 


(bristlan Science Monitor map 


IN CHICAGO? 


In addition to the shipping improve- 
ments, the plan calls for building more 
power plants to harness the swift waters 
of the St. Lawrence River and Niagara 
Falls. The United States and Canada 
would divide the electric power pro- 
duced. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway plan was 
before Congress in 1935. At that time 
the United States Senate turned it down. 
Canada also did not approve it. Last 
week Canadian and United States ex- 
perts began to study the question again. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King of Canada are in favor 
of the plan. Our Senate and Canada’s 
Parliament will have the final say on the 
matter. 

Farmers Favor Plan 

Those who favor the plan say that it 
will be a great help to farmers. At pres- 
ent, farmers send much of their wheat 
by railroad to the Atlantic seaports, 
where it is shipped abroad. But it costs 
four times as much to ship by rail as to 
ship by boat. It would be cheaper for the 
farmers to send their grain all the way 
by boat. 

Opposed to the plan are many private 
power companies, railroads, trucking 
companies and seaport cities. The pri- 
vate companies say that the government 
should not spend money on a plan of 
this kind. They say that a St. Lawrence 
waterway would hurt their business. 





No Issue 
Next Week 


Because of the change in sem- 
esters in most schools throughout 
the United States, Junior Schol- 
astic will skip an issue next week. 

The next issue you will receive 
will be dated February 5th. 

Starting with the next issue, 
every subscriber will receive 16 
consecutive weekly issues, with- 
out interruption. 
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WINGS OVER MIAMI 


Aerobatics Show 
at Florida Resort 


Speed and stunts filled the air over 
es Florida, for three days last week. 

Famous pilots and stunt fliers from all 
parts of a country took part in the All- 
American Air Maneuvers. The maneu- 
vers are held every winter at Miami, 
popular resort city. 

Seven hundred amateur pilots flew 
“flivver-planes” to the maneuvers. They 
travelled from many states to Miami in 
groups of five. Each group was led by 
an experienced cross-country pilot. 

The feature event was a cross-country 
race from different cities to Miami. 
Prizes of $8,250 were given for this race. 
H. C. Rankin of Wichita, Kansas, took 
first place. He flew a_ twin-motored 
Beechcraft plane from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Miami, with an average speed of slightly 
over 234 miles an hour. Russell Holder- 





Air Maneuvers was a contest for model seaplanes. 


“pilots” 


man, who flew from New York City, was 
second. Holderman averaged 208 miles 
an hour. 

Aerial acrobratics, called aerobatics, 
provided the biggest thrills of the show. 
One pilot landed his plane on a speed- 
ing automobile. Another, flying upside- 
down, cut a ribbon only 20 feet above 
the ground with the rudder of his plane. 

Jimmy Goodwin demonstrated the 
spectacular stunt of landing his plane 
with a giant parachute. His plane, dan- 
gling from the parachute, landed per- 
ectly, and was safe on the ground for 
a full two seconds. Then a gust of wind 
caught the parachute and pulled the 
plane over on its back. Luck was with 
Goodwin, and he was not injured. 

The world’s championship women’s 
aerobatic contest was won by Bobby 
Lupton. She defeated Laura Ingalls, 
famed trick flyer, in a breath- taking 
battle of stunts in the sky. 


Universal Newsreel 


MODEL SEAPLANES IN THE SHOW! A special attraction at the All-American 


Photo above shows one of the model 


launching his plane. About 50 model plane builders participated in the event. 


The contest was for duration (time in the air), and the winning plane stayed up 1 minute, 


34 seconds. 


This is far short of the world’s record, which is 5 minutes, 


12 seconds, 





DISASTER 


Coal mine explosion 

At Bartley, West Virginia, 138 men 
were at work in a mine of the Pond 
Creek Pocahontas Coal Co. Suddenly 
there came a terrific explosion. The ex- 
plosion was so violent that it blew a 
two-ton loading machine 60 feet from 
its tracks. : 

Ninety-two of the miners were 
trapped, 584 feet below the ground. The 
others escaped. 

Rescue workers, wearing gas masks, 
began a search for the 92 men buried 
by the explosion. They crawled slowly 
through the wrecked mine, while rela- 
tives of the victims waited at the sur- 
face. 

But their search was in vain. Not a 
man of the 92 was brought out alive. 
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THE QUINTS 


A Fair attraction? 

Shall the Dionne girls, Canada’s fa- 
mous quintuplets, be put on exhibition 
at the New York World’s Fair? 

This is a question which the official 
guardians of the a must de- 
cide. The World’s Fair is eager to have 
them, and has offered them $100,000 
for a one month’s visit. 

There are several sides to the ques- 
tion. Would it be a good or bad expe- 
rience for the little girls? 

They are already rich—worth about 
a million dollars. But their parents 
would like to make this extra money. 

The tradesmen of Ontario don’t want 
the quints to go away. They want to 
keep the business of tourists who must 
now go to Canada to see the quints. 


— Wide World 
OPENING CEREMONY at the all- 


American Air Maneuvers was the raising 
of the flag in front of the grandstand. “Miss 
Miami Aviation” (Ruth Shelley), a licensed 
pilot, raised the flag, assisted by a Scout. 


COAST GUARD 


Observes 25th birthday 


The United States Coast Guard, under 
its pee name, was 25 years old on 
Jan. ; 2d. The earlier United States Rev- 
enue Cutter Service was set up by the 
first United States Congress in 17 90. It 
was combined with the United States 
Life Saving corps and given its present 
name of U. S. Coast Guard on Jan. 2, 
1915. 

In celebrating its birthday, the Coast 
Guard looks back on a splendid record 
of rescues at sea and law enforcement. 
The Coast Guard pe srforms many differ- 
ent kinds of services along our shores 
and at sea. It is well known for its aid 
to ships in distress. The Coast Guard also 
maintains the North Atlantic Ice Patrol, 
patrolling the sea just north of the ship- 
ping lanes to locate icebergs. 

The most famous Coast Guard ship is 
the Bear, which has taken part in many 
heroic recsues. The Bear was for years 
the chief mail carrier to the Far North. 
Now the Bear, no longer a Coast Guard 
ship, is on her way to the South Polar 
region with Admiral Byrd's expedition. 

Among the many laws enforced by 
the Coast Guard are those concerned 
with smuggling, immigration, protection 
of game birds and fish, and the quaran- 
tining of ships suspected of carrying con- 
tagious diseases. 

In 1790, the United States Revenue 
Cutter Service had a force of 80 men. 
Now the United States Coast Guard has 
more than 800 commissioned officers, 
and several thousand men. 
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THE NEW BARTLETT DAM, on 


above clearly shows its 10 arches. 


OU are living in the era of dams. 

One of the most thrilling things 

happening in our country today 

is the way we are putting our rivers 
to work. 

By building a dam, a river can be 
made more useful than it would be if 
left to itself. 

If you leave some rivers to them- 
they will do a great deal of 

Floods come, overflowing 


selves 
damage 
the banks, destroying property, and 
endangering the lives of pe ople in the 
valley 

So flood control is an important use 
of dams. But4t is only the start of the 
good work that dams can do. 


Three Little Words 


What does a flood suggest to you? 


Heres an little 


answer in three 


Too Mucu WATER. 


But are three words enough? Isn't 


words 


something missing? Yes, we need 
three more words. Here they are: AT 
OnE TIM! 

Now our si vord picture of a flood 
reads Too Mucw WATER AT ONE 
TIM! 


J 
Though some rivers only occasion- 


ir banks, all 


all 
al 
have their seasons 


iii\ overflow the 


rivers 
their “ups and 
downs At certain times of the vear. 
a river will be carrving a great deal 
more water than at other times. Some 
rivers that are full and swift-flowing 


in the spring become only a trickle of 


water in mid-summer. 

When too much water comes at one 
time, a dam can store up the surplus 
PAGE 6 


the 
zona, is the largest multiple-arch dam in the world. 
This type of construction 


River, Ari- 
Photo 


Verde 


THE ERA 
OF DAMS 
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g Gailoway 


ENGINEER on the job at the building of 
Seminoe Dam, across the Platte River in 
Wyoming. When photo was taken, this en- 
gineer was measuring the amount of rock 
excavated in the drilling of a diversion tun- 
nel. He was also aligning the tunnel. His 
outdoor “office” is this portable work-table, 
which he can quickly set up on the scene 
of the excavation. Engineers like this young 
man get their training in technological 
schools such as the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, the California 
Institute of Technology in Pasadena, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Cambridge. Higher mathematics is an 
essential subject for students of engineering. 
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Bureau of Reclamation 


affords great strength while using only thin walls. Note large 
emergency spillway at left, with its three separate outlet gates. 
Bartlett Dam, completed 1939, is used for irrigating farmland. 


water in the reservoir created by the 
dam. Ths stored-up water can be re- 
leased as needed in the dry seasons. 
Let us tell you the story of Central 
Valley in California. This valley of 
rich soil is 500 miles long and 50 miles 
wide, running north and _ south 
through the center of California from 
the Tehachapi Mountains in the 
South to the Cascade Mountains in 
the north. The valley's lifestream 
from the north is the Sacramento 
River and tributaries. From the south 
it is the San Joaquin River and tribu- 
taries. 
These two river systems merge and 
flow into San Francisco Bay. 
Nature has, indeed, blessed this 
valley with a rich soil and a temper- 
ate climate. Secretary Ickes calls it 
“the granary of the Far West and one 
of the fruit baskets of the world.” 
Its oranges roll into the world’s 
markets. Four-fifths of the raisins 
grown in this country come from this 
region. Here almost a million people 
have their homes. 


Water at Wrong Time 


But there is one thing that was 
lacking in this valley. You guessed it 
—sufficient water. Oh, ves, Nature 
provides plenty of w ater, but most of 
it falls as rain and snow in the winter 
when it is least needed. Compara- 
tively little comes in the summer and 
autumn when the crops are thirsty. 

The point is: there is plenty of wa- 
ter, but Nature does not send it to 
suit the conven’nce of the people of 
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Central Valley. The problem is to 
save the water that comes in the win- 
ter, and hold it for future use. 

That is the big job of reclamation 
being done in Central Valley by the 
United States Government. The Gov- 
ernment agency in charge of this 
work is called the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, of the Department of Inte- 
rior. The Bureau is doing similar 
work in other parts of our country. 

Reclamation and conservation are 
two good words for all good citizens 
to remember. Conservation means to 
save our watersheds, forests, farm- 
lands, and wildlife from being de- 
stroyed. 

Reclamation, as used here, means 
to change arid (dry) and semi-arid 
land into rich, fertile land. This is 
done by irrigation (storing water be- 
hind dams and releasing it as needed 
through canals and pipe lines ) 

o, besides controlling floods, our 
dams do great work in irrigating the 
land in regions where Nature pro- 
vides too much water at one time. 

Now dams do other good work be- 
sides flood control and _ irrigation. 
They provide water supply for cities 
and towns. The water for Los An- 





Bureau of Reclamation 


RIGGERS at Grand Coulee Dam, wearing life 
belts which would keep them afloat in case they 
slipped from their high work-places and fell into 
the river. These men work on the steel reinforce- 
ments, which make the concrete walls stronger. 


geles and all of Southern California 
comes through a 300-mile aqueduct 
from the reservoir made by Parker 
Dam on the Colorado River. New 

York City’s 980,000,000 gallons of 
water needed every day comes from 
reservoirs in the Catskill Mountains, 
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“SPOON FEEDING” 
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Soibelman 


is what dam workers call this method of pouring con- 


crete. The scene of this photo is the Grand Coulee Dam, now being built across 
the Columbia River in Washington. Photo shows construction work on the twin 
power plants, located at the foot of the dam. Note crane in background, at work 
on the east power plant. These cranes lift huge buckets, containing 8 cubic 
yerds of concrete, from concrete mixing machines above to funnels below. A 
workman rides on the bucket, and trips the lever which releases concrete. 


Thus, water supply is a third 
use for dams. 

There are two more uses: 
power and navigation. 

Falling water has power in it. 
Water stored up behind a dam 
will rush into an opening (called 
an intake), down through big 
steel pipes (called penstocks), 
and through turbines which turn 
under the pressure of the rush- 
ing water, This energy is used 
to make hydroelectric power, the 
prefix * ‘hydro” meaning water. 

Dams also are used to improve 
the navigabiliuty of rivers, making 
it possible for boats to go fur- 
ther up the rivers. 

Very few dams serve all five 
Each dam is built to 
serve one or more. Some dams 
are built only for irrigation. 
Electric power is not made at 
some dams because the region 
may already have enough electric 
power plants using coal as the 
source of power 

Some dams are built only for 
water supply. Some only for 
navigation. 


purpe ses. 


An incidental use for dams is for rec- 
reation. A dam makes one or more lakes 
where none existed before. Parks and 
camping places are p.ovided along the 
shores. President Roosevelt last week 
sent Congress a plan for improving 
T.V.A. in this way. 

We say you are living in the “era 
of dams” because of the large number 
of dams that have been built in our 
country in recent vears. 

There are a total of 164 major dams 
in our country. Of these, 89 were built 
before 1930; 75 since 1930. 

Here are the six highest dams in the 
United States: 


Feet 

Boulder (Ariz.—Nev.) ............-....... 727 

*Shasta (Calif.) ‘ . 560 
*Grand Coulee (Wash.) ... sukde Se 
Hetch Hetchy (Calif.) we-ee 430 

Owyhee (Oreg.) a i sacsags GD 

Diablo (Wash.) ................. re 389 


* Under construction. 


Do not judge the usefulness of dams 
by their heights. Some of our most im- 
g 
portant dams are huge in size without 
being high. Fort Peck Dam, under con- 
g hg 
struction across the Missouri River in 
Montana, is only 242 feet high. But it 
has a crest lencth (width of dam) of 


9,000 feet. Boulder’s is 1,282 feet. 
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BLOCKADE RUNNER 


A Story by H. J. Heagney 


ry HEN a nation is at war, one 
of the first things it does is to 
try to stop the enemy from 


etting needed supplies. Ports are 
ilockaded, and ships carrying contra- 
band are either sunk or taken as 
prizes of war. In the war between 
Britain-France and Germany, Eng- 
land and France are blockading Ger- 
man ports. In return, Germany is 
sinking or seizing E nglish and French 
hips. 

During the Civil War, the North 
ent warships to blockade all South- 

4m ports. This blockade was an at- 
tempt to keep the South from getting 
needed supplies from abroad, The 
blockade was generally effective, but 
Southern blockade runners were 
sometimes successful in breaking 
through it. 

This story tells about an exciting 
incident on the Robert E. Lee, one of 
the South’s most famous blockade 
runners. The story is an excerpt from 
the book, Blockade Runner, by H. J. 
Heagney. It is used here by permis- 
sion of the publishers, 


Green, New York. 


Longmans, 


Pied the Lee on most of her dan- 
gerous trips was a young boy named 
John Bannister T abb. Later Tabb was 
to become well-known as a poet and 
priest. During the Civil War, he 
served the Southern cause under his 
cousin, John Wilkinson, captain of 
the Lee. 

The Lee’s home port was Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, where she picked up 
cotton to be traded in foreign ports. 
On one of her trips, the Lee also car- 
ried a number of small kegs which 
were filled with gold. The Lee was to 
transport the gold to Nassau in the 
Bahamas, and from there it was to 
go under the British flag to London. 
Major Ficklin of the Confederate 
Army went along on the voyage to 
help superintend the transfer of this 
valuable cargo. 

Just outside of Wilmington, the Lee 
was pursued by a Federal cruiser, 
but she succeeded in escaping. The 
chase ended as darkness fell, and the 
wearied crew stumbled below to their 
bunks. Johnny Tabb was asleep al- 
most before he stretched out. 

Hours later, Johnny suddenly sat 
up in his narrow bunk, wide awake 
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To lighten the ship’s load, the cap- 


tain ordered cotton thrown overboard. 


in an instant. Through the porthole 
he saw the gray light of dawn. Across 
from him his friend Pat was sleeping 
like a cherub. Johnny puzzled for a 
moment. Nothing had happened evi- 
dently. But why had he awakene ‘d so 


abruptly? 


Then he realized with an odd sur- 
prise that the vessel was barely mak- 
ing headway against the sea. It 
seemed calm, so why was the Lee 
only crawling through the waters? 
He hurried out to find out. 

Mr. Mason, the second mate, was 
pacing up and down the bridge. The 
dawn was creeping up fast. In the 
east, where the sun was rising, a great 


pink fire glowed on the horizon. The 


purple shadows were disappearing 
from the west. The Lee had almost 
stopped. 

“Coals give out,” Clay enlightened 
him at this moment from the wheel- 
house. 

“But that’s impossible,” cried John- 
ny. “We loaded up with a big ship- 
ment of North Carolina coal.” 

“The captain's down 
Hell...’ 

Just then Captain Wilkinson came 
up on deck. Johnny saw at a glance 
how worried he was. 

“Johnny,” he said, and as he spoke 
the vessel lurched forward, a blast 
of smoke pouring from her funnels, 
“the coal is frightful stuff. Look at 
that smoke. It was suppose od to be 
good quality. I doubt if it’s even coal. 
The bunkers are filled with slate and 
dirt. It’s the’ worst I've 
Thank heaven, we are 
again.” 


below. 


ever seen. 
underway 


» sun was up, a clear day with 
gentle winds. The Lee was now mov- 
ing forward. Dense, black smoke 
streamed in her wake. 

“We are sending up signals for 
anything afloat, sir, * cried Mr. Mason. 
“That smoke indicates our position 
for miles.” 

All eyes scanned the horizon be- 
hind them. The vast space of tum- 
bling waves was vacant, not a sail or 
a smudge of smoke visible. 
Wilkinson looked relieved. 

“Mr. Mason,” he ordered crisply, 
“tell the men in the engine room to 
keep sorting out the coal as best they 
can. I'm going below for a nap. If the 
vessel slows down again, wake me.” 

“Don't look so glum, my young 
friend Johnny,” cried Major Ficklin, 
who was sitting quite calmly in-his 
deck chair. “We've shown the Yanks 
a clear pair of heels. They're still 
wondering what happened to us, I 
reckon.” 

“It was a fortunate thing we had 
that Welsh coal left for the emer- 
gency, remarked Wilkinson. “We 
used all of it escaping, and during the 
night. We made wonderful time, thir- 
teen and a half knots, until we had 
to fall back on this wretched stuff. 
Just look at the greasy smoke we're 
sending up. It’s visible for miles.” 

“Were picking up a little more 


Captain 
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speed, sir,” said Mr. Mason a few 
minutes later. 

“The moment we slow again, call 
me,” said the captain before going to 
his cabin. “Maybe we ‘ll be lucky and 
not meet the enemy.” 

The Lee was now making fair prog- 
ress, but nothing like her usual speed. 
Old Ben Magruder, whose sight was 
marvelous, was posted up on the 
masthead, to watch for possible pur- 
suers. 

Johnny joined Mr. Mason. He was 
explaining how they mapped the 
shallow waters by means of the lead, 
when a cry from aloft startled him. 

“Sail-ho!” roared Ben. 

They ran toward the stern and 
gazed over the tumbling expanse of 
sea. Nothing was visible but none 
doubted Ben’s warning. Major Fick- 
lin woke up from his doze, but still 
sat in his chair. Johnny « darted below 

at the mate’s order to summon the 
captain. His heart thumped with ris- 
ing excitement. The enemy must be 
on their trail. That telltale smoke had 
“ them away. 

Captain W ilkinson hurried on 
deck, a powerful telescope in his 
hand. 

“What do you see, Ben?” 
Mr. Mason. 

Ben took the glass from his eye. 

“Royal showing, sir, right aste rm and 
in chase. It’s a Yauhee. sir.” 

The mate dived below to see how 
the coal situation was and to redouble 
the efforts of the weary stokers. Un- 
less they could steam faster, they 
certainly would be overhauled. 

In half an hour the pursuing ship’s 
top gallant was plainly discernible. 
Then, to their utter dismay, three 
more sails appeared in the wale of 
the Yankee cruiser. Four warships 
were bearing down upon them! 


yelled 


i greater efforts, the blockade 
runner could not steam at greater 
speed. It was dreadful to watch the 
slow, sure gains made by their pur- 
suers while the hours dragged by. 
Gradually the vessels were outlined 
against the horizon. Grim and fore- 
boding, under steam and sail, they 
lessened the distance between them 
and the Lee. 

Escape seemed hopeless. There 
was little talk on board the Lee, and 
all eyes were directed to Captain 
Wilkinson. What would he do? No 
one doubted that they would be over- 
hauled by noontime. Would he then 
surrender the famous blockade run- 
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ner, which would be a tcrrible blow 
to the Southern cause, or would he 
fight? The last seemed a fatal course, 
as four powerful cruisers would over- 
whelm the rebel steamer and send 
her to the bottom. 

Every nerve was taut and the strain 
of the tension was expressed on 
every face except the Major's. He 
occupied the wheelhouse and ap- 
peared to be half asleep as Clay kept 
the Lee on its southeast direction. 

“They are very close, Captain,” 
said Mr. Mason anxiously. We shall 
be able to recognize them soon.” 

“That's the Iroquois in the lead,” 
replied Wilkinson. “I recognize her 
lines. She is fast, well-mounted with 
guns, and ably commanded by a for- 
mer friend and classmate of mine at 
the United States Naval Academy.” 

“You don't think they would fire on 
us without warning?” inquired Mr. 
Mason. 

“Certainly not,” Captain Wilkinson 
assured him. “The Navy would not 
be guilty of such a piratical deed. 
They will give us ample time to 
heave to and surrender. Don't forget 
the Federals know we have a pre- 
cious cargo on board. More than like- 
ly, these warships have orders to cap- 
ture it. Naturally, they don’t want to 
send it to the bottom of the sea.” 

Up and down, up and down, paced 
the Lee's commander, a deep furrow 
between his brows. To lighten the 
ship’s load for the sake of speed, he 
ordered the men to start bringing the 
cotton up from the hold to be thrown 
overboard. Johnny and Pat joined in 
the work of dumping the heavy bales. 
It was a relief to spring into action. 

Now they rested, their arms on the 
rail as they peered over the waters. 
Despite the hearty, cheering work, 
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Illustrations by Kate Tracy 
Johnny saturated the cotton 
with turpentine, 





the Lee was making no headway 
while the Federal warships were 
gaining at a rapid pace. The Iroquois 
maintained the lead and the other 
three spread out in crescent forma- 
tion, ready to close in on their quarry. 

“Go below, Mr. Mason,” said the 
captain, “and tell Mr. Simpson to get 
up more steam.” 

In a few moments the second mate 
came back from the engine room. His 
face was set in serious lines. “The 
chief engineer says they can’t move 
her a rod faster, sir. The men are ex- 
hausted, but they are all at their 
posts, doing their duty. It’s the filthy, 
worthless fuel that’s to blame.” 


ae Wilkinson walked to the 
bow and stared down at the waves 
curling up from the deep. He stood 
absorbed while the ship crept onward. 
Major Ficklin joined him and the two 
talked in low tones. After a while, the 
captain turned and beckoned to 
young Tabb. 

“Johnny,” began his cousin in a low 
tone of voice, “when we came on 
board the other night I took the pre- 
caution of hiding our cargo of gold. 
I mixed the kegs in with those that 
were stowed in the hold, so that in the 
event that we were overhauled, the 
gold might not be discovered. How- 
ever, Major Ficklin and I have been 
talking things over, and we have de- 
cided on another plan.” 

“We're certain,” explained the Ma- 
jor, “that the Federals know about the 
gold shipment. If they board us, 
they ‘ll search every pic ‘ce of cargo for 
so valuable a prize. 

“So we've hit upon a possible way 
of fooling them,” went on Captain 
Wilkinson. “I'm going to order all 
hands on deck, open the kegs and 
divide the gold among the members 
of the crew and the passengers. Now, 
Johnny, I want you to bring up the 
kegs, one at a time. Take a couple of 
the strongest seamen with you. Those 
kegs are small, but their weight is 
staggering.” 

Johnny hesitated before answering. 
“Are you sure, sir, " he asked slowly 
“that there is no hope?” 

“I wish there were, my boy,” said 
his cousin simply, “but we must face 
the facts. We-can't waste time trying 
to make five or six out of two and 
two.” 

I shall execute your order at once, 
sir,” replied young Tabb. 

“Think you would recognize the 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
right kegs, Johnny?” asked the Major. 

‘That. should be easy, sir, on ac- 
count of the weight,” said the boy. 
“They're smaller than any of the other 
barrels exce pt the spirits of turpen- 
tine.” 

He was hurrying away when the 
captain's voice caught him up short. 
It was brisk and ringing with a new 
note in “Hold on a minute,” he 
said. “How many barrels of turpentine 
are we carrying?” 

“About forty, sir,” answered Johnny. 

“Forty barrels of turpentine!” cried 
the captain softly. “Our hold is 
crammed with cotton! Why didn’t I 
think of it sooner?” ‘ 

“Think of what, man? 
Ficklin. 

“Of soaking the cotton in turpentine 
and using it as fuel,” answered the 
captain. “Tohnny, never mind about 
the gold. Run down to the engine 
room and send Mr. Simpson up at 
once. 

Johnny leaped to obey. Now all 
hands jumped into action. ‘Mr. Yarnell 
superintended operations while the 
captain resumed his place on the 


” asked Major 


bridge. A bale of cotton was hastily 
torn apart, a barrel of turpentine 
tapped. The saturated material was 


swiftly handed from the hold to the 
engine room, 


os moments of suspense passed as 
the captain trained his powerful glass 
on the Iroquois. Was it only imagina- 
tion or had the pursuers stopped gain- 
ing? 

“Heave the log, Mr. Mason,” 
ed Wilkinson. 


“Yes, sir.” 


shout- 


“What are we making now?” 

“Nine and a half knots, sir.” 

“Not enough,” said the captain with 
a disappointed look. 

The back on 
deck. “Pressure is rising in the boilers, 
sir. We a full head of 
steam soon. cotton will do the 
work like a charm.” 

“Very replied Wilkinson, 
“Keep up the good work.” 

The captain fully realized the dan- 
ger of using the strange substitute for 
coal, knew that it was a desperate ex- 
pedient in a desperate hour of need. 
The Lee was springing forward now, 
but the grim cruisers with the Stars 
and Stripes were also whipping their 
engines for a super-effort. They were 
not going to let this quarry escape if 
they could help it. 

“We're going faster, sir,” cried Mr. 


chief engineer came 


should have 


The 


gor rd = 
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Mason. “We're making top speed, 
thirteen and a half knots. We should 
outdistance them soon.” 

Now the blockade runner was leav- 
ing the pursuers behind, with not a 
gun yet fired by the warships. It was 
a long range but the Lee expected a 
warning shot. They were certain now 
that the Yankees knew of the gold 
shipment they were carrying and that 
they feared a shot might accidentally 
send the prize to the bottom of the 
sea. 

The deck was becoming uncom- 
fortable. The heat of the roaring 
flames in the engine room penetrated 
above, for the saturated cotton was 
burning fiercely. Johnny saw the wor- 
ried look on the first mate’s face. How 
long could the boilers hold up under 
such terrific punishment? In a short 
while night would fall. The lad felt 
certain that Captain Wilkinson would 
then find a way to elude the enemy. 

Mr. Simpson rished up on deck 
again. T his time his face wore a look 
of serious alarm. “The steam is run- 
ning down, sir. The burnt cotton has 
choked the flues badly.” 

“Only kee P her going till dark,” said 
W ilkinson. “We'll give them the slip 
then.’ 

He glanced anxiously at the sky 
lines. Towards the south and east a 
heavy bank of clouds was rising. The 
Lee was s!ackening speed every min- 
ute. The Union ships were coming 


The Night Will Never Stay 
By ELEANOR FARJEON 
The night will never stay, a 
The night will still go by, 4A 
Though with a million stars oe) 
You pin it to the sky, a. = 
Though you bind it with the - 
blowing wind 7 
And buckle it with the moon, ’ 
The night will slip away " 
Like sorrow or a tune. q 
This n is from Gypsy and Ginger, by a 
Eleanor Farjeon, and is used here by permis- oe 
sion of the publishers, E. P. Dutton, New York, sy 
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steadily on. Shadows were creeping 
over the seas. 

“Take Magruder, Mr. Mason, and 
direct your glasses on the Yankees,” 
he ordered. “The instant night blots 
them out, let me know. Johnny, run 
below and tell the chief engineer to 
make as black a smoke as possible. 
Tell him to stand by and shut off the 
smoke by closing the dampers the 
minute I give the word.” 


Letihe fell softly over the waters. 
Great volumes of smoke were pouring 
out of the Lee’s funnels. Long, black 
streamers were rolling over the seas 
in the wake of the slow-moving block- 
ade runner. 

The violent seas were darkening as 
night advanced, and Johnny could no 
longer see the Yankees. They had dis- 
appeared in the thick atmosphe re laid 
down by the smoke screen and the 
shadows, but he knew old Ben could 
still make them out. They must be 
closer than ever now, as the lowered 
steam pressure of the blockade runner 
had considerably diminished her 
speed. 

“Can't see them, sir,” called the sec- 
ond mate from his post. 

Captain Wilkinson stepped quickly 
to the speaking tube. “Mr. Simpson, 
close the dampers.” He came out on 
the bridge. “Hard a-starboard,” he 
ordered the helmsman. 

(Turn to page 14) 
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Part A: Headline News 


This Headline News test is divided into two sections: 
(1) Places in the News; (2) Names in the News. There are 
a total of 20 statements to be checked. Score 5 points for 
each one correctly checked. Total 100 points, 


1. NAMES IN THE NEWS: In Column | are ten names. 
Opposite the names, in Column 2, are ten descriptions. But 
the names and descriptions are not properly matched. 
Match them by writing the proper number on dotted line 
before each name. 


Column I Column 2 
.. Thomas E. Dewey 1. Vice-President of the U.S.A. 
... Lazaro Cardenas 2. President of American Federation 
of Labor 
. .Frances Perkins 3. The Canadian quintuplets 
.. William Green 4. Senator from Ohio seeking Re- 
publican nomination for President 
ee George W. Carver 5. Former U. S. Attorney General 


appointed to Supreme Court 
ees John Nance Garner 6. Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Robert A. Taft 7. President of Mexico 
. .Frank Murphy 8. Noted Negro scientist 
. . Neville Chamberlain 9. Secretary of Labor for U. S. 
... The Dionne girls 10. New York District Attorney seek- 
ing Republican nomination for 
President 


2. PLACES IN THE NEWS: Check the right ending to 


each of the following ten statements: 


Poland was occupied last fall by (a) a swarm of grass- 
hoppers; (b) a police force directed by the League of Na- 
tions; (c) refugees from Spain; (d) the armies of Russia 
and Germany. 

Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania are known as (a) the 
Balkan nations; (b) balky nations; (c) the Baltic nations; 
(d) the Black Sea nations. 


American and British oil companies have had their prop- 
erties seized by the government of (a) Mexico; (b) Pan- 
ama; (c) Spain; (d) Cuba. 


Cleveland, Ohio, made national news recently when (a) 
Lake Erie froze over and closed the harbor; (b) all the un- 
employed were sent to California; (c) home relief was 
stoppe -d for 16,000 persons. 


The Graf Spee got into a fight with British cruisers off the 
coast of (a) South Carolina; (b) South America; (c) British 
South Africa; (d) Norway. 

The Vatican City is in (a) Rumania; (b) Rome; (c) 
Madrid; (d) Corsica. 

“Combat Area” is the name given by President Roosevelt 
to (a) the quarrel between William Green and John L. 
Lewis; (b) the waters around Japan and China; (c) the 
waters around Great Britain, France, and Germany. 

The “Safety Zone” includes (a) the waters around Great 
Britain, France, and Germany; (b) the waters within 300 
miles of North and South America, from Canada to Cape 
Horn, which the American nations want to keep free of 
fighting; (c) the harbor of Montevideo where the Graf Spee 
was sunk. 

Admiral Byrd’s “Snow Cruiser” was designed to travel 
over (a) the frozen lakes of Finland; (b) the Lincoln High- 
way; (c) the South Polar region; (d) Mt. Everest. 

World’s fairs and expositions will continue this year in 
(a) Chicago and Toledo; (b) New York and San Francisco; 
(c) Moscow and Helsinki; (d) Tokyo and Shanghai. 
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Part B: “Man Advancing” Articles 


The following statements are based on the “Man Advancing” 
series of theme articles that have appeared in Junior Schol- 
astic this semester. Check the right ending to each statement, 
Score 10 points each. Total 100 points. 


TO KNOW IS TO GROW 


1.To have an “inquiring mind” means (a) to let your 
friends do all your work for you; (b) to be eager for more 
knowledge and willing to study and work to get it; (c) to 
memorize one poem a week, 


OUR WEALTH 


2. When we speak of “the wealth of our nation” we mean 
(a) all the money in the banks; (b) all the money our 
Government owes; (c) all the land, factories, mills, build- 
ings, homes, farms, mines, machinery, schools, churches, 
and other useful things of our country. 


THE SOIL 


3. We say that the soil is our most precious possession be- 
cause (a) it is the source of the thing we need most— 
food; (b) it is good for making mud pies; (c) it gives 
farmers something to do. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 


4. Careful selection of male and female animals that are al- 
lowed to have young ones is called (a) weeding; (b) 
breeding; (c) redeeming; (d) condemning. 


HOUSES 


5. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation lends money to 
people so that they can (a) sell their homes; (b) borrow 
money to build homes at a low rate of interest; (c) buy 
a new automobile; (d) drill for oil on their land. 


METALS 


6. When two or more metals are heated and mixed together 
they become (a) an alloy; (b) a decoy; (c) a viceroy; 
(d) an allergy. 


TEXTILES 


7. Warp and Woof are the names of (a) the prize-winning 
dogs in the 1939 national dog show; (b) the first and last 
courses of a French dinner; (c) the threads that run 
lengthwise and crosswise in woven cloth. 


PLASTICS 


8. The most important class of modern plastics is known 
as (a) synthetic resins; (b) sympathetic raisins; (c) 
sweet rosin; (d) odd remnants. 


WOOD 
9. Plywood is made of (a) sawdust; (b) the bark of cherry 


trees; (c) thin sheets of wood held firmly together by an 
adhesive; (d) rayon and glass thread mixed with oak 
leaves. 


DAMS 


10. (Check four correct endings to this statement.) Dams 
are bulit in order to (a) make life easier for beavers; 
(b) prevent floods; (c) provide a water supply for cities; 
(d) keep the rain away; (e) irrigate farms in arid and 
semi-arid regions; (f) make electric power; (g) improve 
the looks of a river. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


GIVEN FREE! 


Set of Falkland Isle; Moz. Co. Giraffe; 2 Fish 
Stamps; Set Brunei; 2 Gian Peso Maps: 15 diff. 
Danzig; Set Cocos Isle Maps; A Camel, Liama, 
Liberia Antelope; Scarce Ruanda; 5 Diff. Asia Tigers 
Greenland; Set Vatican; Virgin Isle; 5 Hungary 
Saints; Russ. Zepp.; Set Maldive Isles; Packet 100 
diff. 10c! Approvals 

DANIELS STAMP CO., act anres city, . 4. 

Dept. C, P. 0. Box 488 

















U.S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 
DIFFERENT UN 


ineluded in our packet of 
STATES oranre iven - new approval baw 
erforation Gauge and Millimeter 


SROWRIE STAUP  Sner, Dest. S FLINT, MICH 








SENSATIONAL GUARANTEED OFFER! 

26 GETITEK GRADE STAMPS. All are large com- 
memoratives and pictorials, including at least one set 
complete. WVositively no cheap European such as is 
found im mixtures ete. This superb collection with 
attractive approvals sent vou immediately for only Sc. 
Refund it thie /t the best premium you ever received! 
AARON A. G° VE CO., 306 8. BLANCHARD, 
SEATTLE WASH. 











your 
stamps with, 
Free Stamp Mag- 
azine, together with a large 
packet of stamps from scarce 
countries. A real bargain, 
only Se with approvals 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark 








UNITED STATES ONLY 


We sell old issues, commemoratives, air 
mails, ete., at lowest prices. Send 5c 
for mailing our complete U. 8. Cata 
logue 





T 
Parke Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER” 
Send today for our valuable “Stamp Finder’’—an illus- 
trated booklet enabling you instantly to identify all dif- 
ficult stamps and te tell at a glance the countries from 
which they come! Also fine packet of odd and unusual 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, Patiala, etc., 
including maps, ships, animals and strange scenes. All 


giver to approval applicants enclosing 3c postage! 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 928 Calais, Maine 





Gift Edition Stamp Annual Free 
Fifty pages with hundreds of 
Canadian wt { 

Poreign, Supplies FREE 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 


illustrations featuring 
ed States. Coleniais 


8B8., Toronto, Can. 


YOUNG COLLECTORS: We have a wonderful 
supply of stamps from every country for you. 
Reasonable prices. Look them over! Send for 
approval lists today. Skinner Stamps, 506 East 

| Fourth, long Beach, Calif. 

















G TRIANGLES Av0,Dif, Fate of Scance 
BORNEO, SILVER JUBILEE 
BELG. CONGO, DUTCH 
BIG DIAMOND INDIES SIAM, P.i.. SUBA, 
“HINA, BRAZIL, many BRIT. 


5 AIRMAILS! 


COLONIES CHILE and MEX- 
ce 
EUREKA STAMP CO., 


6c to approval applicants, 
Box 630-8 Burbank, Calif. 











F ‘R E a World’s only Octagonal (eight- 
sie Jed) ost ~ wl = oll. of 25 diff. 

t plicants 

CHARLES w CLEAVELAND. JR 
806 N. Humphrey Ave., Dept. “ A’ Oak Park, #11. 











we CORONATION SETS Send 3c post 


Free! ag teresting approval selection included. 


ROBERTS, see Shearer Bide. Bay City, Mich. 





FREE! BEAUTIFUL MERMAID, UGLY DUCKLING 
and GIANT MOSQUITO on “se unusual stamps along 
with PO AnD ICELAND 8. and others with Aprewrels 
Send 3c postage. EARL C. PINKERTON. 5606-X NS- 
DOWNE AVE. PHILA., PA. 





$1.00 $5.00 


POSTAGE BY E STAMP, 6 
Frank Strosky, Jersey 


Box 53. Perth Amboy, New 





Frequently our advertisers offer “Ap- 
provals.”’ If you order stamps on approval 
you will receive sheets of stamps with the 
price of each stamp written below it. When 
you receive these sheets, detach the stamps 
you wish to purchase and send the money 
for them to the dealer promptly. At the 
same time return to the dealer the stamps 

which you do not want. Please — 
Scholastic if any dealer send your approval 








sheets without your requesting them. 
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STAMPS 


Authors on Stamps 
of Other Nations 


HE nations of the world have 
often paid tribute to their fa- 
mous writers with special stamp 
issues. You read the announcement in 
last week's Junior Scholastic that fa- 
mous Americans and poets will be 
honored on a set of postage stamps 





Its Author 


Ugly Duckling 


soon to be issued by our Post Office 
Department. 

Denmark devoted a special set of 
stamps to Hans Christian Andersen. 
His portrait is shown on one stamp. 
On another appears “The Ugly Duck- 


ling,” the character from Andersen's 
well-loved fairy tale. (See cuts 
above. ) 


Dante Alighieri, author of The In- 
ferno, has been the theme on several 
Italian stamps. A special set of twelve 
stamps was issued by Italy in 1932 to 
commemorate the Dante Alighieri So- 
ciety, a national literary society 
founded to promote the development 
of the Italian language and culture. 

Norway honored its famous authors 
Hendrik Ibsen, Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
and Ludwig Holberg, with special is- 
sues of stamps. Portugal's greatest 
poet, Camoens, appeared in a series 
issued in 1924. A year later, Camilo 
Castelo Branco, the novelist, 
shown in a special issue. 

Bulgaria recently issued special sets 
of stamps to her most famous writers. 
Ivan Vasof was honored in 1920, and 
Khistro Boteff in 1926. 

France has used postal portraits of 
Pierre de Ronsard, poet; Victor Hugo, 
poet, novelist, and dramatist (see 
cut). Also of Jean de La Fontaine, 
fable writer and translator; Anatole 
France, novelist and critic, and Pierre 
Loti, teller of strange tales. Greece 
honored Lord Byron, the English 
poet, who had given much assistance 
to Greek independence. Switzerland 
honored J. Gotthelf, and Russia, sev- 


was 


eral of her famous writers, among 
whom we notice Maxim Gorky, 
Count Leo Tolstoi, Alexander Push- 
kin, Dobrolubov, and Rustaveli. 

Spain pictured episodes of Don 
Quixote on a series of ten stamps in 
honor of Cervantes, author of this 
well-known book. Finland honored 
her famous poet, Alexis Kivi, and 
Elias Lonnrot, founder of the Finnish 
Literary Society. 

Germany's great writers, Goethe 
and Schiller, were shown in recent is- 
sues. The portrait of Goethe is shown 
in the cut in this column. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, who made 
his home in Samoa, has been honored 
by a special commemorative set of 
stamps by Western Samoa. As you 
know, Stevenson is the author of 
Treasure Island. 





For France 


For Germany 


Ecuador honored Charles R. Dar- 
win, noted scientist and writer, be- 
cause of his visit to the Galapagos 
Islands in 1835. The Argentine Re- 
public honored her former president, 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, who 
was also an educator and author. 

In these issues of stamps featuring 
the literary geniuses of the world, 
one may find nearly 200 stamps. 

U. S. Stamps to Come 

In addition to the “Famous American” 
series, the U. S. Post Office Department 
has announced that at least three other 
special stamps will be issued during 
1940. On July 3 a stamp will commemo- 
rate the 50th anniversary of the state- 
hood of Ohio. On July 10 a similar 
stamp will observe the 50th anniversary 
of the statehood of Wyoming. 

On April 14 a special stamp will be is- 
sued to commemorate the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union. 

There is a possibility that a stamp will 
be issued to commemorate the 400th 
anniversary of the exploits of the Span- 
ish explorer Coronado, who was the 
first to visit the region now comprised in 
the Southwestern States. 

—Frank L. Wiison 
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SOME FUN 


Joke of the Week 

C'mon all you jokesters! Send in the 
best new joke you've heard, or one 
you've made up out of your own quick 
mind. Each week Junior Scholastic will 
award a JSA (Junior Scholastic Achieve- 
ment) button to the boy or girl whose 
contribution is chosen for “the Joke of 
the Week.” 

Send your contributions to the JSA 
Club, Junior Scholastic, 250 East 43rd 
St., New York, N. Y. Save postage by 
using a penny postcard. 

“Joke of the Week” award for this 
week goes to Geoffrey Gould, 13, Grade 
9-A, Scarsdale, N. Junior High 
School. Here’s his classic contribution: 

Caesar: “Brutus, would you mind run- 
ning out to the store and getting me a dozen 
bananas?’ 

Brutus: “Okay, Julius.” 

Caesar: (after Brutus returned with the 
bananas ) “Why there's only ten bananas 
here. Et tu, Brute?” 


Semester Test 
Answers to test on page Il 
Part A. Headline News 
1. NAMES IN THE NEWS 
10, 7, 9, 2, 8, 1, 4, 5, 6, 3. 


2. PLACES IN THE NEWS 
d, c, a, c, b, b, c, b, e, b. 


Part B. “Man Advancing” 
L.b. 6.a. 
2.c. 7.c. 
3.a. 8.a. 
4.b 9.c. 
5.b. 10.b, c, e, f. 








make faster progress 






Opportunities for big money 
and fame in music were never 
greater—and whether you play Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, you'll be sur- 
prised how much easier and better a Martin 
enables you to play. Just try one and you'll 
quickly realize why Martin stands first and is 
the outstanding choice of so many successful 
professional players. 

Follow the lead of the leaders and play a 
Martin! See your music dealer or write today 
sure for FREE Catalog, naming the instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy payments. 


MARTIN «... 


JANUARY 22, 1940 


—- INSTRUMENT CO. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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STAMP COLLECTING 


HERE is my contribution to your collection! Only 4 
Souvenir Sheets have ever been issued by the U. 8. 
This one was issued in 1937 as the SPA Convention Issue, 





and has the 10c Great Smoky Mountain Stamp Mint 

condition with orignal gum. Yours for face value of lic 

in coin and 3c for postage. (Regular price 20c.) George 

Chambers, 14 8. Munn Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

PERU 50 different including large commemoratives, for 
10c to approval applicants only Kuzma, 1291 Wash- 

ington Avenue, Bronx, N. : aie 

ROYAL Visit Set. 25 ‘other “Canadians” only Se to 
Approval Applicants. “Cresent’’ Stamps,” London, 

Canada 

72 DIFFERENT | U. 8S. 10c with approvals. Album Serv- 


ice, Route 57 “15, Sioux C ity, lowa ¥ 

50 DIFFERENT Foreign Be. “Approvals Buchanan, Box 
40, College Point, N. Y. FY 

ICELAND, 25 different, 20c. Theodore Ames, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. . — 

147 FINLAND, Morocco, Antioqua, Paraguay, Puerto 
Rico, Uruguay, ete. 10c. Lufbery, Middjetown, Conn. 


BIG Stamp Magazine—13 “weeks 10c. 
Kalamazoo, Mich lt le Stat 

5 TRIANGLES—100 Foreign 10« 
some, 1333 Pontiac, Ann Arbor, Mich 

25 DIFFERENT South American, loc. 
Burkhart Stamps, Sandwich, Il 


“Chambers Stampie, 
Approvals. Ran- 


No approvals. 


125 U. S. & Foreign Stamps, 5c. ~ Approval Applicants 
oo“ Quality Stamps, Englewood, Colo 

125 DIFFERENT Foreign 6c. Approvals. Tynes, Box 
462 East St. Louis, Il “a 

5 SETS, Packet and Premiums 3c. Approvals included. 
Maiimart, Box 27 Grand Central, New York, N. ¥ 

206 DIFFERENT United States Stamps, $1.50. Excel- 
lent condition. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Mich. 

18 VARIETIES U. 8. Coil Stamps, 10c. Goldsmith, Box 
200b, Chicago. 

TWO World's Fair Sets, % Approvals. A. Barnes, 


with 
830 Berkeley, Plainfield, N. J. 


HOBBIES, COLLECTIONS 














Make your own Indian Arrowheads. Illustrated booklet, 
*‘How to Make Arrowheads’ of Flint, Glass, etc., 35c. 
Indian Lore Publications, Green River, Wye. 
INDIAN RELICS 
30 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. Geo. 


Holder, 


MAGIC TRICKS, PUZZLES 


EARN Money crowd, Amazing, thrilling 
50c. Dime Box 1208, Arkansaw, Wis 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 


AMATEUR Artists 
Instructions $1.00 
mel, N. ¥ 
COMPLETE Kit teaches Art of Wood Carving. 
Karv-Kit Columbiaville, Mich 
BTANDARD Rabbit Milton, Pa, 
Sample Dime. 


Glenwood, Ark 








in any 
brings list 


tricks, 








make beautiful cuts. Pleasure, profit. 
P. Raymond Williams, 578, Car- 


One Dollar. 


Journal, 
Occupations. 


EARN-EXTRA-MONEY 


Year 50c. 








EARN easy money Sell chemically treated polishing 
cloths Use spare time. Ask details. Cadie Chemicals, 
42 East 23rd St., New York. 


EXCELLENT Spartime profits taking subscriptions—2500 
magazines. Complete Starting Supplies free! Pines, 

Dept. S-1, 583 Monroe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EARN Money Addressing Envelopes, 


Circulars, Typing! 
Information l@c, none free. Ace-8S, 


316 Empire, Birming- 








ham, Ala. 
EARN money at home Steady income Send for free 
literature. Stamp appreciated. Geo. H. Hans, 428 South 
Halsted, Chicago, Il 
STUDENTS! Easy, extra Income! Experience Unneces- 
sary! Free Details! Evers, 5156 Simonson, Elmhurst, N.Y. 
CASH Newspaper Clippings. Write Galvin, (S724) 207 E. 
S4th, New York 
CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPL IES 
FREE! Printing Outfit given with | Univex (Iris) Candid 


Camera speciaily reduced to $6.00 
Griffin St., nw., Atlanta, Ga 


PHOTO FINISHERS 


YOUR 6 or 8 picture roll film developed and two prints 

each, 25¢. Twenty reprints 25c. Free mailing envelope, 

price list. Star Photo Service, Dept. S, 20 West Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago, Il 

MOTION PICTURES, SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 

8mm, 16mm, 35mm 

Broad, Albany, N. 


DOCS 


Spaniels—registered 
Reasonable 


Lorenzo Milner, 204 














HOME Movie Films 


Bargain Lists 3c, 
Hoffman Films, 57 Y. 














COCKER 
Pups 
ville, 1 ‘an : Y 
INSTRUCTIVE AND HELPFUL 
IT’S easy to plot graphs and make charts if you use the 
type equipment preferred by engineers. Get faster and 
more accurate resuits by using transparent protractors 
and triangles. Special Offer! Only 25¢ for both triangle 
and protractor sent postpaid. (Triangle is 30-60-90 degree. 
Protractor has zero centering scale. Both have red rules to 
get closer registration over black lines.) Send quarter 


today to Bookshop, Room 2101, 250 E. 43rd St., New York 
City. 


; healthy Personality 
Julalene Kennels, 1332 Hull, Louls- 








THE SPOTLIGHT 


BE a better driver by learning all about what makes 

your car run. Complete with diagrams and full illus- 
trations our “‘Good Driving’’ pamphlet gives you helpful 
information that will enable you te drive more safely. 
Only l5e, complete with illustrations. Send payment 
to Scholastic Publications, Room 2101, 250 E. 43rd St, 
New York 





AGENTS WANTED 
BOYS: Sell Magnetic Dogs, 


fight, twist, turn. 
veston, Texas 


CHALK TALK STUNTS 


LAUGH producing program, $1.00. Illustrated Catalog 
léc. Balda Chalkartist, Oshkosh, Wis 


MAKE-IT-YOURSELF 


22 FULL Size lawn ornament patterns, 25c. 
patterns 30c. Both sets 0c. Strother, 
Belington, West Va 


PATTERNS :—100 Silhouettes—40 Plywood Novelty Fur- 
niture. Workable drawings, 236 miscellaneous projects. 
Lowest prices. Transfer Decorations. Literature superbly 
illustrated. Write: Wo-Met Shop, Ashburn, Ga. 
WOODCRAFTERS—Join the Guild. Send 25c for wood 
samples, what to make. Woodcrafters Guild, Dept. CHO, 
Long Island City, N. ¥ 


MODELS AND SUPPLIES 


RAIIMOAD Models. Complete 
Walthers, 251 Erie, Milwaukee. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


LEARN to Box! Buy a 60 Lesson Boxing Course for only 
$1.00. 60 ways to knock out your opponent! Send $1.00 
Today to Boxing Courses, 2145 Chesterland Avenue, Lake- 


wood, Ohio. 
SPORTING GOODS 


HEADQUARTERS for bows and arrows, materials and 
supplies. Catalogue Free. Instruction Book 50c. Archery, 
617 South State, Chicago. 


PRINTING 


30 SHEETS Hammermill Bond Paper and 30 Envelopes, 
printed with your name and address, 25c. Menten, 9313 

L Glenwood Road, Brooklyn, N. . = 

CORRECTLY designed printing cheaper—quicker Samples. 
Sicocan, 2038 Obear, St. Louis 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





Donkey, 


Elephant Sets. They 
Sample 25c. 


Specialty Service, Gal- 














25 novelty 
Box 383-AJ, 








details catalog 25¢, 


























35¢ RECORDS for 21c! Brand New! Famous Artists! 
Swing, Sweet, Cowboy, etc. Listings Free! Chrome- 
films, Springfield, Rutherford, N. J 





SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


WEZ Planetarium simplifies Astronomy. 
Zader, Box 91-A, San Diego, Calif 


CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS 


CHEMISTRY Courses 
Particulars, Lewos, 





Information free, 








(slightly 
128 East 


ELECTRICAL 


soiled). 


Big 
23rd, y 


New York 


SUPPLIES 


discount. 














ELECTRIC Eye, with wiring diagram. Literature, $1.00 
post-paid. Photobell, Dept. A, 123 Liberty St., New York. 
BOATS, OUTBOARDS 
SOMETHING NEW! Outboard, 1.2 H.P. Single, Kit 
Form, parts sold separately. Rebuilt Engine List, Cata- 
logue 10c. Outboard Headquarters, 305 Atlantic, Boston, 
Mass 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FLASH press oooh like reporters! 25c. 
ee, Evanston, 


WANTED — MISCELLANEOUS 


POEM for trade paper. Information free. Box 183, 


ville, Ime 
BOOKS 


to do the right 





Newshawke, 


1727 








Evans- 








BE popular! Learn 
time What to wear, what to say, 
interesting, instructive booklet 
school boys and girls . . “Boy Dates Girl.”’ Send 3%¢ 
today for this helpful booklet Scholastic, Room 2101, 
250 EF. 43rd St., New York City. 
HOW to win. Clair Bee, coach of national championship 
college team, will teach you how to play winning 
basketball. Send $1.00 for new 1940 instruction book. 
Townsend Publ. Co., 1335 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


thing at the right 
what to do. An 
made-to-order for 


MAKING PRINTS is easy with this beautiful book on 
the technique of print-making—written by authorities 
66 illustrations—almost all full-page reproductions. Send 
$1.00 to Art Editor, Room 2102, 250 Kast 4ird Street 
New York 
WOULD you like to see yourself as others see you—in- 
crease your outstanding virtues have a personality 
at makes friends. Then read ‘“‘Watch Your P. q and 
take the tests and tips that have made it a handbook for 
thousands of high school boys and girls. Send Se to 
“Scholastic,” Room 2101, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


th 


DO YOU know what happens to a bill—what occurs in a 
Congressional Committee Meeting—how the inside of the 
Senate and the House look? If you'd like to know how 


American Democracy works, here’s your chance. Send 25¢ 
“Congress at Work, "an illustrated booklet that gives 
you a first row se in congress Scholastic,’” 2101, 250 


East 43rd Street, ‘New York, N. ¥. 
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Exercise 16. 
Missing Links 
A chain is as strong as its weakest 
link. 


Every link in a chain is important. 


ing to prove an important point. 

Each step in the development of 
your argument is a link—and the 
whole argument the chain. 


| ‘iss 0 yourself a debater, try- 


If your chain is to be strong, be 
sure that it satisfies the two proverbs 
above. First, there must be no weak 
links. Check every step. Make ,sure 
that your facts are correct and prop- 
erly related to one another. Second, 
ee that no links are missing. 

Even in the simplest cases, these 
cautions are important. For example, 
there is a missing link in the follow- 
ing simple statement: Miss Jones 
must be a good teacher; she loves 
children. This statement implies that 
Miss Jones is a good teacher because 
she loves children. The missing link 
is the assumption that all good teach- 
ers love children. We may list the 
steps in the argument as follows: 

1. All good teachers love children. 

(omitted ) 

2. Miss Jones loves children. 

3. Therefore Miss Jones is a good 

teacher. 

Now we have found the missing 
link. We have also listed the steps in 
the argument in their proper order. 
Our next task is to look for weak 
links, if any. 

As we read the argument over, we 
discover a weak link. The fact that 
Miss Jones loves children (2) does 
not really prove she is a good teacher. 
It is true (in general) that all good 
teachers love children. But many 
other persons, in addition to good 
teachers, love children. Perhaps Miss 
Jones is one of the other persons. 
Since we have accepted the proverb 
that a chain is as strong as its weak- 
est link, we may conclude that this 
argument is weak and that the con- 
clusion that Miss Jones is a good 
teacher is not proved. 

In the example above, we were 
able to discover the weak link after 
ve found the missing link. Practice 
using this technique in checking up 
on your Own reasoning. Apply it to 
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Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


the books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers you read. 

Read the article on dams, beginning 
on page 6. There are several argu- 
ments stated in this article. Read it 
carefully and then do as directed below. 


A. Separating facts 
from conclusions 

A fact may be either true or false 
by itself. A conclusion can be true 
only if certain facts on which it is 
based are true. Facts stand by them- 
selves. Conclusions are drawn from 
the relations of facts to each other. A 
conclusion is the final link of an ar- 
gument. The preceding links in the 
chain are called premises. Place a C 
before each conclusion. Place a P be- 
fore each premise (or fact) in the 
following list: 


. 1. Flood control is an important 

use of dams. 

. Some rivers occasionally over- 

flow their banks. 

. 8. Central Valley is 500 miles long 
and 50 miles wide. 

. 4. Four-fifths of the raisins grown 
in this country come from Cen- 
tral Valley. 

.-. 5. There is plenty of water, but 
Nature does not send it to suit 
the convenience of Central 
Valley. 


9 


B. Analyzing an argument 

Rearrange the statements quoted 
below as steps in an argument. 

By building a dam, rivers can be 
made more useful than they would be 
if left to themselves. 

If you leave some rivers to them- 
selves, they can do a great deal of 
damage. Floods come, overflowing the 
banks and desroying the property and 
lives of people in the valley. 

So flood control is an important use 
of dams. 





Write the steps on the following 
lines. 


b. -cenescneess coccccevecescees 


Step 3 is written in for you. Why? 
Was it the missing link? Can you find 
a weak link in the argument? 





BLOCKADE 


(Continued from page 10) 


The Lee shuddered and swung 
sharply to the right, changing her 
course completely. For over an hour 
Johnny kept by the captain as they 
steamed slowly through the blackness. 


At last Captain Wilkinson turned, 
smiling. “The old fox is still ahead of 
the hounds. I think we've given them 
the slip.” 

“But won't they pick us up tomor- 
row, sir? The Yanks seem to know all 
about us. I’m sure they've found out 
about the gold cargo and know that 
we're bound for Nassau.” 

“We're not going to Nassau,” inter- 
rupted his cousin with a chuckle. “In- 
stead, we're steering for the Bermu- 
das. That will fool them completely.” 


Johnny gazed at him in astonish- 
ment. “You think of everything, Cou- 
sin John,” he exclaimed. 

The captain placed his hand on the 
boy's shoulder, “I have to,” he said 
modestly. 

Johnny's eyes were dancing with 
pleasure and excitement as he thought 
of their new destination. 

“The Yanks will have a conniption 
fit when they look for us tomorrow,” 
he boasted merrily. “I'll bet they can’t 
figure us out, one minute slowing 
down to a snail’s pace, and the next 
dashing away like a fleet greyhound.” 

The captain laughed heartily. “But 
don't forget, my boy, it was a mighty 
close shave. Now youd better get 
some sleep. You'll need it. In times 
like these we must be rested and 
ready to meet each new adventure as 
it comes.” 












To Master, this New 1940 P-A 


@ Just touch a key and blow normal- 
ly; you can’t miss. So easy, and such 
beautiful tone. Nothing to compare 
with these new P-A Saxes, Clarinets, 
Trumpets, and other P-A instru- 
ments. Fully guaranteed; your suc- 
cess assured. See your music dealer 
or write direct for beautiful free 
book. No obligation. Easy terms. 
Greatest fun, easiest with P-A. i376 
PAN-AMERICAN 
138 P-A Bidg. Elkhart, indiana 





Class pins, club pins, rings and emb! 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices tomy — monn 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 


Dept. p METAL ARTS CO., Inc, Rochester, W. ¥. 
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You Guess 


What will go up a chimney 
down, and down a chimney 
down, but will not go up a 
chimney up or down a chimney 
up? Answer: an umbrella. 


Riddle in Rhyme 


My mouth is bigger 
Than my head, 
And I am always 
Found in bed. 
Now that is where 
The mystery lies, 
For I am often 
Known to rise, 


Quickies 

What is the most unfortu- 
nate letter in the alphabet? 
Answer: E, because it is al- 
ways out of cash, forever in 
debt, and never out of danger. 

What can you put in your 
left hand that you cannot put 
in your right? Answer: Your 
right elbow. 


Correction, Please! 


That's right, we're wrong! In 
the December 11, 1939 Junior 
Scholastic, this page published 
a JSA puzzle by Mary Mitchell, 
Charleston, S. C., which stated 


For Art's Sake 


Here we have a room in the Uptown Art Galleries, in which are 
hung the works of the well-known artist, Sir Easel Drybrush. From 
the letters of the word that describes the large center picture, you 
can form six words that will name the objects in each of the other 
pictures. You need not use all the letters every time. 


And though in bed, 


. that the 13th President of the 
I'm never still— 


; United States was Lincoln. As 
But always moving many a sharp-eyed reader of 
Down a hill. Junior Scholastic wrote in to 
Tou say, the United States’ 13th 
President was Fillmore, not 

ase Lincoln. Junior 





| 
| 
| 
i 


Scholastic 





Word Buying 

The object of this puzzle is 
to add as few letters as pos- 
sible before or after each pair 
of letters to make a word. Each 
pair that you add “costs” one 
point. Thus TOP in the fourth 
line would cost one point, but 
OPEN or ROPE would cost 
two points. If no word can be 
thought of to build on the let- 
ters of any line, the penalty for 
that line is 15 points. No prop- 
er names or abbreviations may 
be used, nor may any letters 
be inserted between the two 
that are given on the chart. 
The lower the cost under 
Points, the higher the score. 


Points 
chsenn MMi ceden 
Sas ee, Be ee ae 
putes Me Cébnek. weed 
beakee ME +cbbue (eee 
tenens SF iciew ext 
abies wh aad Vaaee 
ee RN 


No Nonsense About It 

The following lines are not 
written .in some foreign lan- 
guage. The words are English, 
all right, but the letters are all 
mixed up. Try to unscramble 
them and make sense out of 
them. They are a quotation 
from a poem by the American 
poet, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Capitals and punctua- 
tion are correctly given. 

leTl em ton, ni ruunomfi bum- 

Ge oh tab na typem ramed!— 

roF het luso si adde hatt mul- 


ressb 
dAn ghints rae ton thwa hyet 


mees 

file si lear! file si nearest! 

nAd het ragve si ton sit loag! 
tuDs hour rat, ot tusd turnreest, 
saW ton pokesn fo het losu. 


How Old Is He? 


When litle Audrey was born, her 
father was twice her present age. 
In 14 years time, little Audrey will 
be as old as her father was when she 
was born. If Audrey is 14 now, how 
old is her father? 


Seal of Mohammed 


The double crescent shown 
above is known as the Seal of 
Mohammed, an Arabian 
prophet who founded the Mo- 
ie ares religion. According 
to legend, the prophet Moham- 
med was able to inscribe the 
double crescent on the sand 
with one single stroke of his 
scimiter. Can you draw the 
seal with a continuous stroke 
of your pencil? Don’t go back 
over any of your lines. 


wants to apologize for letting 
this error slip in. Congratula- 
tions to such alert readers as 
Jean Trahan of Centerdale, R. 
I.; Grace Moreland, West Jr. 
H. S., New York, N. Y.; Bobby 
Schiffman, Franklin No. 3 
School, Passaic, N. J.; Stanton 
Aardahl, White Earth, N. D.; 
and Ruth Bennett, Irving S. 
Cook School, Centredale, R. L; 
Alfred Pike, Dade City, Fla. 


Last Week's Answers 


Tour of the Islands. Cross the 


bridges in the following order: (a) 
By 5s -S> Bos. De See So Oe Be Oe tee 
2, 14, 13. (b) 1, 3, 4,6, 7, 8, ® 
BG, 32,. Bas De Se. Bde We 32 


Try This on Your Triangle 


2 


What is it? Sunday 





Trix and Vix 


By Albert Wegener 









ALEVEL. HOW DOES 
= sp HE GET THAT WAY 





4 
TURN HANDS BACKWARD, 
ELBOWS UNDER 











I'LL BE STUMPED/LEVELAS || YOUCAN ALSO DO IT ONA TABLE- 





TO ME IT LOOKS 
LIKE LEVITATION 











STRAIGHTEN THE LEGS, AND GET 
THE ELBOWSUNDER, _sTHE RIBS 





DID YOU SAY LEVER? just CANT 


od 


—Y LEAVE HER 
UNTIL L— 


— 











NO, 1 gusts 
THE TABLES HARDWOOD / 


ARE YOu HURT? 


TED TO FIND OUT TIF 
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- « e Who has fun playing ... and travelling 


“T M Bob Lane—20 years old my next birthday. I play a 
cornet in the Yale Band—and, believe me, that cornet 


has been my ticket to a lot of trips—and grand fun. 


Most of the fellows in college don’t get a chance to travel 
much, until they leave college and are earning a lot of 
money. But we fellows in the band get a break. We see 
all of the big games—visit leading universities—build real 


friendships—and have a barrel of fun that many fellows miss, 


When I was in high school in Scarsdale, N. Y., I was given 
a cornet one Christmas. I knew I was no musician. I couldn't 
even carry a tune. But that cornet and I teamed up at all 
the parties, and I had a lot of good times that I might 


have missed if I had never learned how to play. 


It’s fun to play a cornet. I guess it’s fun to play any instru- 
ment. In a way, learning to play has been part of my edu- 
cation—part of my training for getting the most out of 
life. I'm going to be a chemical engineer when I graduate— 
but I'll be a cornet player too—lI'm going to know how 
to play as well as work!” 





HISTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
No. 1—The Clarinet 


The clarinet is derived from the Chalumeau of the middle 
ages. It was first used in Egypt, Asia Minor and in classic 
Greece. Early in the 18th Century, its popularity increased 
rapidly. Bach scored for the Clarinet in 1763 in his opera 
Orione, and Mozart wrote for it in his Paris Symphony. 

















Play-anv HAVE FUN 


Invest in a good reputable instrument — visit your local music dealers 
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